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Each  year  the  members  of  the  Plant  Sale  Committee 
go  to  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  to  seek  out 
the  finest  plant  material  for  the  annual  N.O.H.S. 
sale  in  October.  Each  department  Chairman  is 
ever  watchful  for  the  "new  and  interesting"  to 
introduce  to  the  knowledgeable  gardeners  of  the 
Northwest,  many  of  whom  are  rare  plant  collectors. 
Often  in  the  case  of  a  completely  new  introduction 
better  to  distribute  2  or  3  of  the  little  known  treasures  available  the 
,  than  wait  until  a  goodly  stock  can  be  obtained.  Thus  some  of  the  fol- 
nt  material  described  will  be  few  in  number  but  are  being  propagated  for 
s  sale. 


PHYLLACHNE  COLENSOI 
James  R.  LeComte,  Ashburton,  N.  Z. 

The  genus  Phyllachne  (Stylidiaceae)  has  three  species  in  New  Zealand,  all  very 
similar  superficially,  forming  hard,  dense  cushions  in  higher  montane  to  sub- 
alpine  herbfield,  fellfield  and  rocky  places  from  3,000'  -  6,000’.  The  most  widely 
known  species  is  Phyllachne  colensoi  which  forms  bright  to  dark  green  cushions, 
flat  to  hummocky  and  in  size  can  range  from  just  little  mounds  of  a  mere  few 
inches  to  large  patches  2’  or  so  across.  It  is  a  high  alpine  plant  of  the  New 
Zealand  mountains,  widespread  in  both  North  and  South  Islands  as  well  as  Stewart 
I s I  and . 

The  tiny,  thick  leaves  are  only  about  3/16"  long  and  taper  abruptly  from  a  papery 
base  to  a  tiny  blunt  tip.  They  are  vertically  crowded  together  to  form  a  really 
firm  dense  mat  of  very  neat  appearance  and  may  be  completely  obscured  by  the 
wealth  of  snow  white  sessile  flowers  in  late  summer.  The  individual  little 
flowers  have  spreading  lobes  with  a  far  exserted,  slender  central  column  surrounded 
by  purple  anthers. 

Although  this  plant  usually  grows  in  damp  peaty  soil,  I  have  found  it  often  in 
dried  (but  not  dry)  tussocky  areas  where  it  seemed  healthy  enough.  It  a  iso  in¬ 
habits  exposed  ridges  at  higher  elevation  but  moisture  is  never  very  far  below 
the  surface. 

Altogether  Phyllachne  colensoi  is  a  charming  and  fascinating  plant  which  always 
presents  a  bright,  clean  appearance  the  year  around.  It  is  a  wonderful  addition 
to  the  rock  garden  where  in  New  Zealand,  it  requires  a  lightly  shaded,  moist 
peaty  spot  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  dry  out.  It  has  no  other  special 
requ i rements. 

Propagation  by  seed  is  possible,  however  cuttings,  if  available  are  the  fastest 
method  by  far.  Simply  detach  a  tiny  portion  from  the  edge  of  the  plant  and  treat 
as  a  cutting.  I  have  had  success  at  several  different  times  of  the  growing  season 
but  would  prefer  early  spring  in  order  to  obtain  a  well-rooted  plant,  established 
?n  its  own  spot  (or  pot)  before  the  following  winter. 


ROSA  LUC  I AE  VAR.  ONOE I 


Robert  C.  Putnam,  Kirkland,  Wash. 

Rosa  luciae  var.  onoei  is  a  little  rose  deserving  the  admiration  received  as  it 
begins  making  the  rounds.  Certainly  being  proportioned  in  the  traditional  Japan¬ 
ese  scale  can  only  enhance  its  reputation.  Leaflets  are  small,  5  -  7,  on  thorny 
twigs  of  prostrate  growth.  The  attractive  little  white  roses  are  only  about  3/4" 
across  and  bear  numerous  yellow  stamens.  It  is  native  to  mountains  of  Central 
and  Southern  Japan,  growing  at  moderate  elevations. 

It  is  easily  grown  in  any  reasonable  soil  with  drainage.  Responding  readily  to 
pruning,  it  is  equally  suitable  as  an  upright  subject  in  a  container  or  trailing 
over  the  side  of  a  trough.  In  the  garden,  its  prostrate  sprawl  of  pencil  diameter 
shoots,  armed  with  small  thorns,  will  certainly  discourage  trespassers  except  for 
an  occasional  butterfly  or  two. 

Winter  hardy  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  it  flourishes  even  when  allowed  to  freeze 
solid  in  small  pots  without  protection.  Propagation  is  by  green  cuttings  taken  in 
J  apan . 


SOME  BERGENIAS,  OLD  AND  NEW 
Roy  Davidson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Northwest  gardens  and  gardeners  know  well  two  of  the  mass i ve- I eaved  Asian  plants 
formerly  familiar  as  saxifrages  (and  technically  indistinguishable,  except  for 
their  great  size);  they  are  most  often  to  be  found  listed  as  Megasea  though  botan¬ 
ists  now  recognize  them  correctly  as  Bergenia ,  Native  to  the  Himalaya  and  other 
northern  regions,  there  are  five  good  species  and  enough  variability  among  them 
so  that  as  many  as  eight  are  sometimes  accorded  (RHS  Dictionary).  Long  familiar 
in  European  hort i cu I ture,  they  are  lauded  for  hardiness  of  the  striking  foliage 
that  gives  quite  a  lush,  tropical  effect  even  in  harsh  climates,  withstanding 
both  heat  and  cold,  and  though  the  flowers  (mostly  of  very  early  spring)  are 
attractive  enough,  it  is  for  foliage  effect  they  are  mainly  grown,  good  in  mass 
but  equally  attractive  as  a  single  leaf  ...  thick  and  sturdy,  yet  quite  elegant 
i n  a  vase. 

What  comes  to  us  from  their  long  tenure  of  gardens  is  the  inevitable  selection  of 
good  forms,  many  of  hybrid  nature,  superior  to  original  sorts  grown  ^or  a  century 
or  two  and  from  which  they  derive.  The  first  recorded  hybrids  were  grown  by  one 
Mr.  Smith  of  Ireland  well  over  sixty  years  ago  from  the  mating  of  Bergenia 
eordifolia  and  B.  purpurasaens .  Some  small-leaved  forms  were  recorded  from  the 
cross,  several  clones  having  been  named,  but  as  in  the  similarly  bold  Asiatic 
hostas,  only  the  bigger  and  biggest  have  persisted,  at  least  in  the  records. 

The  hybrid  combination  was  accorded  the  name  Bergenia  x  smithii  to  honor  the  breed¬ 
er  (not  to  be  confused  with  B.  Sehmidtii,  which  is  a  form  of  B.  Straeheyi) . 

Noted  recently  in  Britain  were  the  following  observations  and  impressions  of 
qualities  and  usages  of  some  bergenias;  not  all  are  familiar  to  us  here  at  this 
time,  and  some  effort  really  should  be  made  toward  securing  others  for  our 
gardens . 

Seen  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  and  again  at  Kew:  Truly  magnificent  sweeps 
of  Bergenia  foliage,  some  an  acre  in  extent,  illustrating  possible  uses  in  such 
problem  places  as  facing  down  a  shrubbery,  or  bordering  a  driveway  or  walk  in 
that  difficult,  narrow  strip  so  hard  to  deal  with,  or  concealing  that  devilish 
"Eye-sore"  (whatever). 

At  Cambridge:  Bergenia  'Progress',  an  absolute  monster  of  the  smithii  hybrid 
group,  suited  to  such  usage  as  massing  beneath  large  trees,  but  also  admirable 
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SOME  BERGEN  I  AS ,  OLD  AND  NEW 


Dav  idson 


as  a  striking  specimen,  even  grown  in  an  ample  container.  Also,  here,  an  early 
form  of  B.  stracheyi  is  found.  (For  me  this  species  can  flower  any  month  of  the 
year,  so  I  do  not  understand  the  designation  "early".)  Although  root-hardy,  this 
can  be  badly  damaged  and  is  best  in  large  containers  to  be  moved  to  as  much 
shelter  as  is  necessary;  it  has  a  shining  leaf  that  does  not  color  so  deeply  as 
many,  fringed  al I  around  in  eye- 1  ash  effect;  the  flowers  are  white  or  blush  to 
rose,  with  a  central  green  bead  of  an  ovary. 

At  Warwick  Castle:  A  really  smashing  mass  planting  of  B.  crassifolia  (the  rose- 
pink  May-flowering  familiar  one,  known  in  Britain  since  1765)  mingling  with  a 
regiment  of  the  cottage  tulip  'Prunus',  all  swathed  in  a  veil  of  old  English 
lavendar.  Certainly  scale  is  the  point  here,  done  in  a  way  that  even  "Capability" 
Brown  would  admire  —  if,  indeed  he  himself  did  not  plan  it  that  way!  And  the 
peacocks  were  a  lovely  contrast  with  it. 

At  Hidcote  Manor:  A  rather  similar  effect,  though  done  in  white;  cottage  tulips 
so  graceful  in  their  urn-flowers,  with  TSi  Iberl icht1 ,  the  pure  white  German  hybrid 
Bergenia  recently  given  the  RHS  Award  of  Merit,  foliage  of  artichokes  and  a  gray¬ 
leaved  white  daisy  which,  seen  frequently,  never  bore  the  same  label  twice. 

(Perhaps  Anthemis  Cupaniana  or  Chrysanthemum  of  "Pyrethmuv  persuasion"? )  B. 
purpurascens  is  grown  here  too,  not  as  massive;  flowers  purp I i sh-rose  in  May. 

At  Hill ier's:  The  variety  of  Bergenia  purpurascens  known  as  delavayis  sma I ler 
of  leaf  and  with  a  quite  disappointing  purple  flower;  never-the- 1  ess  an  attractive 
garden  plant  of  undeniable  refinement  here  in  the  lovely  scree  garden. 

At  Savill  Gardens:  Bergenia  'Ballauley'  (one  among  the 
new  hybrids  we  do_  know)  with  tall  stalks  of  attractive 
purple-rose  giving  quite  a  red  effect,  and  B.  ’ Sunningdale  1 , 
more  of  a  true  rose  color,  (both  awarded  by  the  RHS) 
massed  lightly  along  a  gentle  stream  bank  with  hosts  of 
Bartley  primulas  in  a  meander  of  design.  Also  here,  in 
the  unheated  temperate  house,  B.  ciliata ,  the  small, 
hairy,  tender  one  with  the  best  flowers,  like  very  over¬ 
grown  porcelain  plum  blossoms  in  a  canton  celadon.  This 
for  us  would  make  a  good  companion  to  Begonia  and 
Strep  to carpus  in  an  indoor  climate  pot-garden;  mid-winter 
f I owers . 

At  Harlow  Car:  Drifts  and  specimen  accents  of  Bergenia 
along  with  glaucous  grasses  in  a  heath  garden  (of  many 
brightly  leaf-colored  sorts),  a  daring  and  striking 
creation,  certain  to  find  wide  acceptance,  in  many  imi¬ 
tations  of  its  concept.  (I  anticipate  one  myself!) 

In  an  Edinburgh  garden:  A  small,  rounded  leaf  Bergenia 
in  the  fascinating  garden  collection  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Simson  Hall  of  Cramond;  may  or  may  not  be  one  of  the  smithii  hybrids;  attractive  at 
any  rate,  and  well  suited  to  smaller  places.  This  may  perhaps  have  been  seen  other 
times  (never  identified),  as  at  Ness  Botanical  Garden  of  the  University  of  Liver¬ 
pool  (formerly  the  Bui  ley  garden)  where  the  old  hybrid  B.  x  ' Delbees '  (B.  delavayi 
x  beesiana)  another  purpurascens  form)  is  said  to  have  originated.  I  don't  think 
it  is  that  though  because  of  rose  flowers,  not  at  all  purple. 

At  the  Chelsea  Show:  Probably  darkest  in  color  is  Bergenia  'Pugsley's  Purple1 ,  of 
a  sort  of  grape  hue  with  slatey  bloom  on  exterior  of  the  flower,  reddish  calyx  and 
stalk;  sounds  ghoulish  but  is  rather  a  jewel  —  in  proper  setting  --  a  valuable  con¬ 
trast  to  rosier  sorts  and  a  much  improved  B.  purpurascens  in  effect;  the  new  foliage 
may  be  colorful  as  new  rhubarb. 


Clematis 

tangutica 
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SMALL  PLANTS  TO  KNOW  AND  GROW 


Margaret  Mulligan,  Kirkland,  Wash. 

Vaccinium  moupinense  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  small  leaved  evergreen 
shrubs.  It  grows  about  2T  tall,  has  hairy  young  shoots  and  the  leaves  are  oval, 
approximately  3/4'r  long,  leathery  and  shining,  tapered  toward  the  base  and 
slightly  recurved.  The  red  to  brownish  red  urn-shaped  flowers  hang  in  racemes  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  are  most  attractive.  It  has  a  dark  carmine  red  triangu¬ 
lar  lobed  calyx  and  flowers  from  May  into  June.  The  b I ueberry- I i ke  fruits  are 
purple  black  about  1/4"  across.  Like  all  plants  of  the  Ericaceae  family,  it  pre¬ 
fers  a  good  loamy  acid  soil  in  part  shade.  V.  moupinense  is  quite  hardy  and  is  a 
great  asset  to  any  collection  of  unusual  plants.  Look  for  some  small  plants  at  the 
N.O.H.S.  Sale  in  October. 

Two  other  small  plants  have  proved  satisfactory  in  our  garden.  Uelianthemum 
alpestre  may  be  grown  in  the  rock  garden  or  dry  stony  area.  It  is  a  low  growing 
evergreen  tufted  shrub  3  -  5"  high  with  hairy  shoots  and  the  oval  leaves  are  hairy 
on  both  sides,  gray  green  in  color.  It  has  terminal  flowers  in  upright  racemes, 
bright  yellow  in  color  with  many  stamens.  The  shrub  is  covered  with  these  blossoms 
in  June  and  early  July.  When  not  in  flower  it  is  a  delightful  mound  of  evergreen 
leaves.  H.  alpestve  prefers  a  well  drained  light  soil  in  full  sunshine  and  abhors 
shade  and  damp  situations.  It  grows  wild  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe  and  is 
often  found  on  I imestone. 

A  second  plant  is  Spiraea  Lemoinei  belonging  to  the  Rosaceae  family.  It  is  deciduous 
open  growing  shrub  with  many  angled  branches  to  l-l/2?  high  and  more  in  width,  with 
small  puckered  serrated  green  leaves.  The  flowers  are  numerous  in  dense  flattish 
heads  of  rosy  pink  corymbs  starting  in  July  and  flowering  over  a  long  period.  The 
individual  flowers  have  long  exserted  stamens  of  the  same  color.  This  plant  also 
likes  a  sunny,  well-drained  soil.  Both  the  Helianthemim  and  Spiraea  like  a  mulch 
of  scree  material  over  their  roots  and  require  very  little  attention  with  just 
occasional  watering. 


CLADOTHAMNUS  PYROLAEFLORUS 
Sal  lie  D.  Allen,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Often  some  of  our  most  interesting  "new"  plant  material  can  be  found  in  our  own 
back  yards,  so  to  speak,  in  the  wild  in  the  Northwest.  They  are  generally  unknown 
horticu I tural ly  because  no  one  has  selected,  collected,  propagated  and  distributed 
them  to  gardeners  in  the  area.  Falling  into  this  category  is  an  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  and  desirable  shrub  of  the  Ericaceae  family.,  Cladothamnus  pyrolae f torus ^ 
commonly  known  as  "Copper  Bush".  Cladothamnus  is  a  monotypic  genus  native  to 
western  North  America,  ranging  from  Alaska  to  northern  Oregon.  Although  it  is  not 
common  in  Washington,  it  does  occur  in  damp  situations  in  both  the  northern  Olympics 
and  Cascades.  There  is  a  curious  gap  in  its  distribution,  from  the  Index  area  (to 
my  knowledge  its  southernmost  limit  in  the  Cascades)  to  one  mountain  on  the  Oregon 
Ccast,  Saddle  Mountain. 

Cladothamnus  pyrolaef torus  is  a  deciduous  shrub  up  to  2.5  m.  in  height  with  alter¬ 
nate  light  green  shiny  leaves  and  open  five  petaled  flowers,  copper  in  color. 

When  out  of  bloom  it  can  often  be  overlooked  in  the  wild  in  the  tangle  of  native 
shrubs,  however  if  you  look  closely  you  can  identify  it  by  its  persistent  pumpkin 
shaped  seed  capsule  with  an  elongated,  recurved  style. 

It  is  said  to  be  difficult  in  cultivation,  an  unfortunate  reputation  because  we 
find  it  trouble  free  if  grown  in  well  drained  acid  soil  in  an  open  sunny  situation. 
It  does  not  seem  to  require  as  much  moisture  in  the  garden  as  it  receives  in  its 
native  habitat,  but  as  is  true  of  so  many  members  of  the  Ericaceae  family,  it 
should  never  be  allowed  to  dry  out.  The  easiest  method  of  propagation  is  by 
seed,  which  germinate  freely.  So  far,  cuttings  have  proven  difficult  to  root. 
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UNUSUAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 


Mareen  S.  Kruckeberg,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  unusual  trees  and  shrubs  that  you  will  find  in  the 
Northwest  Ornamental  Horticultural  Society  Plant  Sale  October  1st  and  2nd: 

Euoryphia  glutinosa :  This  beautiful  upright  shrub  is  in  full  bloom  thru  the  month 
of  August.  The  pure  white  flowers  have  four  petals  and  many  stamens  and  are  profuse¬ 
ly  borne  if  planted  in  the  sun.  The  semi-evergreen  foliage  is  very  attractive. 

Hydrangea  xanthoneura :  A  loose  open  deciduous  shrub  with  nice  foliage  and  the 
inflorescence  5"  or  6n  wide  with  the  outer  flowers  showy  but  sterile,  I  —  I /4 n  wide, 
creamy  white,  and  the  inner  flowers  fertile. 

Phyllostaohys  bambusoides :  ihe  tree  bamboo  has  been  a  favorite  of  gardeners  for 
years.  This  year  it  went  to  seed,  which  usually  means  the  death  of  the  plant. 

In  order  to  insure  another  60  years  of  this  driking  specimen  for  the  garden,  we 
will  have  seed  I i ngs  available  at  the  sale. 

Trochodendron  aralioides:  A  handsome  evergreen  tree  about  15’  in  height  and  very 
hardy.  It  is  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  variety  of  evergreens  we  can  grow  in 
this  area.  The  flowers  sire  green  (not  showy,  but  interesting)  and  the  foliage  is 
a  glossy  green. 


RHODODENDRON  NAKAHARA I 
Doris  A.  Griswold,  Kirkland,  Wash. 

Rhododendron  Nakaharai  of  the  Obtusum  sub-series  is  a  very  dwarf  ...  from  5M  -  8" 

...  creeping,  usually  prostrate  and  matting  azalea  from  Formosa.  As  is  character¬ 
istic  of  species,  there  are  many  variations.  The  leaves,  which  are  olive  or  dark 
green  and  covered  with  reddish  hairs,  are  from  5/8  to  1-1/4"  long,  elliptic  or 
elliptic-ovate.  The  flowers  with  10  stamens  may  be  tubular  funnel  or  flat  saucer 
shaped  and  vary  in  colors  of  bright  salmon,  reds  or  pinks.  (We  have  4  different 
pinks,  and  our  favorite  is  a  pale  pink,  open  saucer  shaped.)  Because  of  its 
prostrate,  creeping  and  sun-loving  habits,  it  is  excellent  for  ground  cover,  rock 
gardens  and  foreground  plantings.  R.  Nakaharai  blooms  in  June  and  is  hardy  to  -5  . 

A  COLLECTOR’S  FERN 
Robert  C.  Putnam,  Kirkland,  Wash. 

Pyrrosia  lineari folia ,  often  called  ’strap  fern’,  lacks  the  usual  ferny  look  and 
is  indeed  an  unusual  collector’s  bit.  Linear  leaves  averaging  2  -  3"  long  and  1/4 
to  3/8"  wide  arise  from  a  scaly,  creeping  rhizome.  Reddish  brown  hairs  case  a 
somewhat  rusty  hue  to  th<  green,  leathery,  strap-like  leaf  blades,  especially  on 
older  leaves.  The  rhizome  usually  bears  a  cluster  of  from  a  few  to  several 
’straps’  and  then  puts  out  a  short  extension  and  adds  a  few  more.  It  is  epiphytic 
on  rocks  and  tree  trunks  in  the  mountains  of  Japan. 

It  has  been  successfully  grown  outdoors  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  a  container 
afforded  protection  from  winter  wet.  In  the  alpine  house,  where  it  is  perhaps 
safer,  it  is  easily  grown  in  pots  containing  a  well-drained  mixture  (equal  parts 
sand,  peat  and  loam)  and  top-dressed  with  milled  sphagnum  moss  ...  this  last 
being  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients.  Pyrrosia  lineanifolia  enjoys  fol¬ 
iage  spray  in  the  warm  summer  months  but  a  reduction  in  winter  watering  is 
essential.  If  I  had  imaginative  thumbs,  as  many  of  you  do,  I  would  find  other  ways 
to  grow  this  unusual  fern.  After  all,  an  epiphyte  sitting  in  a  pot  is  like  keeping 
an  eagle  in  the  closet  ...  they  deserve  something  better. 

Spores  can  be  had  but  propagation  by  division  is  much  easier.  Simply  cut  the  rhizome 
with  a  leaf  or  more  attached,  and  if  there  are  not  sufficient  roots  to  support  the 
cutting,  the  rhizome  can  be  pinned  down  or  anchored  with  pebbles  until  it  takes  hold. 


N.  0.  H.  S.  EVENTS  AND  NEWS 


The  program  originally  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  September  24th,  has  been  cancelled. 


October  1st  &  2nd:  ANNUAL  PLANT  SALE 

Un i vers i ty  V  i  I  I  age 

1st  -  12:00  Noon  -  Dusk 
2nd  -  9:00  A.M.  -  I :00  P.M. 


************************ 


Would  you  like  to  help  on  the  Plant  Sale?  We  always  welcome  new,  enthusiastic 

workers  .  Work .  Learn  .  and  have  a  wonderful  time  too!  If  you  are 

interested  in  a  special  department,  call  the  following: 

Bonsai  -  Betty  Madison  -  454-3646  House  Plants  &  Ferns  -  Alice  Stearman  -  782-6082 


Heather-  Jean  Cummins 
Herbs  -  Betty  Henry 


854-3126  Trees  &  Shrubs 

362-0753  Rhododendrons 


-  Mayde  Ba I  I inger  -  454-3849 

-  Nancy  Peterson  -  525-8867 


We  Need:  People  with  station  wagons  in  the  Lake  Forest  Park  and  Richmond  Beach 
areas  to  help  transport  plants  to  the  sale  Monday  morning,  October  1st.  If  you 
can  help  please  call  Sal  lie  Allen,  363-3189. 

************************* 


Congratulations  to  the  prize  winners  of  the  Emblem  Competition. 

1st  Prize  -  Mr.  Luis  Rivera 
2nd  Prize  -  Mareen  S.  Kruckeberg 
3rd  Prize  -  Marge  Baird 

************************* 

Research :  You  don’t  have  to  be  a  botanist  or  a  professional  in  the  field  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Horticulture  in  order  to  take  part  in  a  meaningful  research  program.  Many 
self-taught  amateurs  have  made  strong  contributions  by  not  only  adding  to  botanical 
and  hort i cu I tura I  knowledge  and  by  introducing  lesser  known  plant  material  to  our 
gardens.  The  interesting  article  by  Mr.  James  R.  LeComte,  Nurseryman  from  Ashbur¬ 
ton,  New  Zealand,  describes  Phyllaohne  aolensoi ,  one  of  the  many  little  known  jewels 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  One  has  only  to  read  such  books  as  ’’Field  Guide  to  the 
Alpine  Plants  of  New  Zealand"  by  John  T.  Salmon,  or  "Rock  Garden  Plants  of  the 
Southern  Alps"  by  W.  R.  Philipson  and  D.  Hern,  to  realize  the  wealth  of  fascinating 
plant  material  still  unknown  to  us. 

Since  the  higher  mountain  plants  of  New  Zealand  are  proving  hardy  with  us  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  wouldn’t  this  be  a  challenging  subject  for  a  N.O.H.S.  Study  Group? 
If  three  or  more  people  are  interested  in  such  a  research  program,  call  Barbara 
Baker,  Study  Group  Chairman,  AT  4-0447,  and  she  will  help  you  get  started. 

************************* 


N.  0.  H.  S.  NEWSLETTER 

The  subject  of  the  November-December  Newsletter  will  be  "Winter  Flower  and  Foliage 
Color".  Share  your  horti cu I tura I  knowledge  with  other  members.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  write  I,  2  or  3  paragraphs,  plant  notes,  descriptions,  How  to  ...  etc. 

It  makes  our  job  easier  if  contributions  are  type-written,  double  spaced  and  with 
a  carbon  copy.  Send  to  Sal  lie  D.  Allen,  18540  26th  Avenue  N.E.,  Seattle,  Wa.  98155. 

************************** 

WELCOME  NEW  MEMBERS 
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WELCOME  NEW  MEMBERS 


Mrs.  Cordell  Bahn 

Mrs.  Ray  Bailey  (Gladys  M.) 

Mrs.  C.  Calvert  Knudsen  (Julia  Lee) 

Sharon  J .  Col Iman 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Kitchell  (Virginia) 

El len  F.  Larsen 
Ms.  Marjorie  V.  Lev 
Mrs.  N.  Dering  Marrett 
Margaret  D.  Mason 
Mr.  John  Warjone 


624  Aurora  Ave.  N. 

I | 20  Pine  St. 

627  36th  Ave.  E. 
13720  23rd  Ave.  N.E. 
825  36th  Ave.  E. 
10448  Hi  gore  Dr.  S. 
4536  20th  Ave.  N.E. 
87  I  5  Bowdoi n  Way 
6523  N.E.  Wi ndermere 
Box  707 


Tacoma  98406 
Snohomish  98290 
Seattle  98112  325-6884 

Seattle  98125 
Seattle  98112  323-3442 

Seattle  98108 
Seattle  98105 
Edmonds  98020 
I.  Seattle  98105 
McCleary  98557 


CHANGES  OF  ADDRESSES: 


Mrs . 
Mrs . 
Mrs . 
Mrs . 
Mrs . 
Mrs . 


Stephen  Herron 
William  McGowan 
Maynard  L.  Pennel I 
Will ard  Skee I 
Herbert  Wa I ker 
Ken  Wherry 


3440  Evergreen  Pf.  Rd .  Bellevue  98004 

30  El  Portal  (#205)  Sausalito,  CA  94965 

1545  N.E.  143rd  (Gl)  Seattle  98125  365-4912 

1851  McGilvra  Blvd.  E.  Seattle  98112 

Rt.  4,  Box  162  Shelton  98584 

507  3rd  St.  Kirkland  98033 


PLEASE  REMEMBER  TO  SEND  ALL  ADDRESS  CHANGES  TO: 


Mrs.  Stephen  Herron 
3440  Evergreen  Point  Rd . 
Bellevue,  WA.  98004 


MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

THE  NORTHWEST  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  INC. 


ie: 


Iress:  _______ - - - — - - 

City 

!  iphone : _ _ — - Date:  - 

UPOSE: 

II  be  to  further  horticultural  development,  and 
ntenance  of  the  University  of  Washington 
>oreta  and  plant  life  situated  therein. 


State 


Zip  Coda 


TYPES  OF  MEMBERSHIP: 

□  Life  . . . 

□  Sponsoring . 

□  Supporting . 

□  Contributing . 

□  Sustaining . 

□  Annual . 

□  Group  Membership  Minimum 


$500.00 
$100.  &  500. 
$  50.00 
$  25.00 
$  10.00 
$  5.00 

$  10.00 


ase  make  checks  payable  to  THE  NORTHWEST  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  INC. 
morials  will  be  added  to  the  Library  Fund  unless  otherwise  specified. 


counts  above  $2.50  are  tax  deductible. 

/able  yearly  in  month  of  application  —  notice  will  be  sent. 

Ill ina  Address:  Northweet  Ornamental  Horticultural  Society  Inc. 

Univertity  of  WaehinQton  Artooreta 
Seattle,  Waehington  98196 


Telephone:  543-880C 


NORTHWEST  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON  ARBORETUM,  A.R.  10 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  WASH.  98195 


NON-PROFIT 


BULK  RATE 
1  U.  S.  POSTAGE! 
PAID 

1  MEDINA,  WA. 

"  PERMIT  NO.  I0| 


TIMELY  MATERIAL 
PLEASE  EXPEDITE 


Mrs.  Ar t h u r  I<  u c !•; c b erg 

20066  -  15th  NW 
Seattle,  WA  98177 


